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I was recently part of a team that put 
together a report on ‘Social Science 
Research Capacity in South Asia’ for 
the Social Science Research Council, New 
York. 1 Many of the findings of the report 
confirmed what most social scientists 
working in the region have known for a 
long time. Other findings were relatively 
surprising. I mention some of these find¬ 
ings below in order to reflect on the in¬ 
stitutional conditions in which social sci¬ 
ence research is carried out in south Asian 
countries. These comments and reflections 
are entirely my own and are not necessarily 
shared by the other members of the study 
team, nor do they reflect the views of the 
academic institutions with which I am 
associated. 

The Decline Thesis 

There seems to be a pervasive sense in 
all south Asian countries that social sci¬ 
ence research is in deep crisis. In addition, 
there exists, at least in India and Sri Lanka, 
a general feeling that the great institutions 
of social science research built in the 1950s 
and 1960s are in some sort of terminal 
decline. Our study found, however, that 
the story is far more complicated. Not all 
regions, institutions or disciplines share a 
sense of decline or crisis. In Nepal, for 
instance, the problem is seen as one where 
the institutional foundations of serious 


social science research were never ade¬ 
quately created. In Bangladesh, Sri Lanka 
and Pakistan, and indeed in some regions 
of India, existing institutions declined or 
faced a crisis not for any inherent weak¬ 
ness but because of the cumulative impact 
of the political circumstances in which 
they had to operate. Considering south 
India as a region, however, it is arguable 
that centres and networks of research in 
several social science disciplines show no 
less, and possibly greater, promise today 
than they did a decade or two ago. Further, 
research in the discipline of Economics as 
a whole does not appear to suffer from a 
lack of funds or indeed any general insti¬ 
tutional crisis, at least in India. And while 
it is true that several older institutions have 
declined because of lack of government 
support, new institutions and new sources 
of funding have also appeared. 

The single most important reason for the 
prevailing sense of crisis is the recent 
shortage in the assured government fund¬ 
ing of established institutions of social 
science research. The shortages are as¬ 
cribed mainly to the budgetary constraints 


of national and state governments that have 
led to cuts in spending on higher education. 
But there is also the recent withdrawal of 
governments from large-scale developmen¬ 
tal planning that had earlier produced a 
need for scientific research around various 
issues of development policy. These days, 
it is often said, the government has less 
need for research of the earlier kind. The 
budgetary crisis and withdrawal from 
developmental activities may actually be 
even more severe in the case of many of 
the state governments which seem to be 
increasingly unable to provide the infra¬ 
structural and revenue support they once 
did to research institutes located in their 
states. In addition, there is the familiar pro¬ 
blem of oversized, unimaginative and ineffi¬ 
cient bureaucracies such as that of the 
Indian Council of Social Science Research 
(ICSSR) which I will discuss later. 

The shortage of government funding has 
meant smaller faculties. In university 
departments, the result is an increased 
teaching load on faculty and less time for 
research. In the institutes, the way out has 
been to seek sponsored projects from 
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outside agencies. These projects pay for 
equipment, research assistance, travel and 
fieldwork. But they cannot replenish the 
size of the full-time faculty. Institutes with 
an inadequate faculty size find it hard to 
undertake team research or indeed to cre¬ 
ate a viable academic community to foster 
new ideas. 

While alternative sources of funding have 
appeared in the form of sponsored projects, 
they often have negative implications for 
the academic quality of the research they 
support. Much of this research is never 
published in academic journals, their sci¬ 
entific value is not assessed publicly in any 
academic forum, and the results do not 
usually cumulate into a stock of know¬ 
ledge in any social science discipline. 
Besides, they often have a negative impact 
on the institutional climate of universities 
or research centres. On the other hand, 
arguments have also been made that this 
kind of research opens up access to new 
sources of data, forces academics to inter¬ 
act with other potential users of social 
science knowledge such as policy-makers, 
corporate bodies, NGOs and activists. 

The general climate of lack of expansion 
in higher education and greater opportu¬ 
nities in other professions as well as in 
higher education abroad has led to a criti¬ 
cal shortage of qualified and motivated 
students wanting to take up a career in 
social science research. Alongside the 
funding shortages, this is the other most 
frequently cited symptom of crisis. From 
all over south Asia and in all social science 
disciplines - Economics most predomi¬ 
nantly but increasingly in the other disci¬ 
plines as well - the complaint is that the 
best students in the graduating class leave 
for the west. Since recruitment to the 
leading research and teaching institutions 
has fallen, those who go abroad to get 
advanced research degrees do not hope to 
come back to teach or do research at home. 
This means that even if the funding situ¬ 
ation were to ease, or if alternative funding 
was found, the shortage of young social 
scientists would remain unless something 
can be done to revive the PhD programmes. 

Interestingly, there are signs that the 
earlier dominance of particular disciplines 
within the field of social science in south 
Asia is changing. In most of India as well 
as in Pakistan and Bangladesh, Economics 
was by far the dominant and most pres¬ 
tigious discipline. In Sri Lanka and in 
north-east India, on the other hand. History 
had pride of place, followed by Anthro¬ 
pology. In Nepal, History and Political 


Science were the dominant disciplines. In 
recent times, especially with changing 
patterns of funding and new possibilities 
of employment, the demand for advanced 
education in History seems to have de¬ 
clined in most regions. On the other hand. 
Sociology seems to have greater attraction 
among postgraduate and research students, 
apparently because of the rapid growth of 
the NGO sector. 

A major change that has come about in 
the last two decades in the composition of 
social scientists in south Asia is in its gender 
distribution. The gender balance among 
research students and faculty in the social 
sciences is clearly shifting in favour of 
women. In many institutions today, includ¬ 
ing in Bangladesh and Pakistan, the majority 
of students in postgraduate classes in the 
social sciences are women. There are many 
more women among the younger faculty 
today than would have been the case 20 
or 30 years ago and it is not at all unusual 
to have women in positions of authority 
in academic institutions in south Asia today. 
It is often alleged that the shifting gender 
balance is itself an indication that the 
prestige of the social sciences is declining. 
But, like many other popular sayings, this 
one too is an oversimplification. 

Institutions of Research 

In 1947, there were 21 universities in 
south Asia - 18 in India, two (at Lahore 
and Dacca) in Pakistan and two campuses 
(at Colombo and Peradeniya) of the Uni¬ 
versity of Ceylon. All had postgraduate 
departments of History, some had depart¬ 
ments of Economics and only a few had 
departments of Sociology, Anthropology, 
Political Science or Psychology. A large 
part of the professional research in the 
social sciences was carried out in these 
university departments. 

The situation changed rapidly from the 
1950s. A major boost was provided to 
social science research by the new efforts 
of the Indian state at economic planning. 
The planning exercise, and the many 
developmental programmes that followed, 
required reliable data collected through 
large-scale surveys and sophisticated analy¬ 
sis by professional experts. The university 
departments, primarily devoted to teach¬ 
ing, did not have the capacity to do this 
job. It was necessary to set up specialised 
institutions with personnel and infrastruc¬ 
ture geared to take up developmental 
research on such a scale. The researchers 
were mainly economists, with a sprinkling 


of demographers and sociologists. The two 
institutions that would be the pioneers in 
this field were the Indian Statistical Insti¬ 
tute in Calcutta and the Institute of Eco¬ 
nomic Growth in Delhi. 

One practice was firmly established at 
these institutions in their early years, and 
it was to have a significant influence on 
the quality of social science research in 
India. Although much of the research 

Table 1: Institutional Locations of 
Authors Published in Two Sociology 
Journals,* 1996-2000 

Total articles surveyed 126 

Total authors with affiliations 121 (100) 

Foreign affiliations 58 (47.93) 

[Europe 20, US and Canada 29, 

Japan 2, Australia 2, Israel 1, 


Malaysia 1, Jamaica 1, 

Sri Lanka 1, Lebanon 1] 

University of Delhi 17 (14.05) 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 12 (9.92) 

Other Indian universities 15 (12.39) 

ICSSR institutes 12 (9.92) 

Other institutes 7 (5.79) 

Multi-authored articles 4 (3.31) 


Figures in brakets are percentages. 

* Contributions to Indian Sociology and Sociological 
Bulletin. 


Table 2: Institutional Locations of 
Authors Published in Two History 
Journals,* 1996-2000 


Total articles surveyed 128 

Total authors with affiliations 125 (100) 

Foreign affiliations 42 (33.60) 

[Europe 20, US and Canada 17, 

Australia 2, Mexico 1, Sri Lanka 1, 


Nepal 1] 

University of Delhi 16(12.80) 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 17 (13.60) 

Nehru Memorial Museum and Library 5 (4.00) 

Other Indian universities 16 (12.80) 

ICSSR institutes 9 (7.20) 

Other Indian institutes 19(15.20) 

Multi-authored articles 4 (3.20) 


Figures in brakets are percentages. 

* IESHR and Studies in History. 

Table 3: Institutional Locations of 
Authors Published by Four Publishers,* 
1996-2000 


Total books surveyed 222 

[History 74, Political Science 63, 
Sociology/Anthropology 58, 

Economics 27] 

Total authors with institutional 


affiliations 269 (100) 

Foreign affiliations 88 (32.71) 

[Europe 46, US and Canada 31, 

Japan 3, Australia 2, Sri Lanka 2, 

Trinidad 1, Israel 1, Nepal 1, Pakistan 1 ] 
University of Delhi 32(11.90) 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 40 (14.87) 

Nehru Memorial Museum and Library 6 (2.23) 

Other Indian universities 46 (17.10) 

ICSSR institutes 36(13.38) 

Other Indian institutes 21 (7.81) 

Edited volumes 63 (23.42) 

Multi-authored volumes 48 (17.84) 


Figures in brakets are percentages. 

* OUP India, Sage, Manoharand Orient Longman. 
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agenda was set by the demands of policy¬ 
making, and even when specific research 
projects were commissioned by govern¬ 
ment agencies, it was understood that the 
research results would be, unless they 
related to defence or security matters, 
available to the scholarly community at 
large and would have to be defended before 
it. This meant that the theoretical frame¬ 
works, methodological principles, sources 
and quality of data, methods of inference 
and the practical and ethical implications 
of the research findings were all subjected 
to scrutiny and public debate, not only in 
wider public arenas but, most crucially, in 
professional academic forums. It also meant 
that the results of such research cumulated 
within disciplinary knowledge formations 
in Economics, Sociology, Anthropology 
or Political Science as theoretical debates, 
methodological practices and well-tested 
empirical findings. 

In 1969, the ICSSR was set up as the 
apex body of social science research in 
India. Rajni Kothari, who was associated 
with the ICSSR in its early years, told us 
that a key motivation behind the setting 
up of the Council was the feeling that apart 
from research that had a direct bearing on 
economic policy or the planning exercises, 
there was no source of funding for aca¬ 
demic research in the social sciences in the 
country. The few large-scale survey-based 
researches that were being earned out were 
funded from abroad or by agencies such 
as the Ford Foundation. V K R V Rao, 
D R Gadgil and others who were instru¬ 
mental in establishing the ICSSR felt 
strongly that there should be an autono¬ 
mous agency, funded by government but 
run by social scientists themselves, that 
would support as well as promote new 
research in all social science disciplines. 

Reading the debates that took place in 
the early years of the ICSSR, one is struck 
by the very different concerns and moti¬ 
vations that drove the leading Indian social 
scientists of the time. An overwhelming 
concern was the lack of a sufficient num¬ 
ber of trained social scientists in the coun¬ 
try: the task was seen as one of promoting 
social science. In 1975, M S Gore, the 
chairman of the ICSSR, announced that 
there was no funding constraint on re¬ 
search projects. On the contrary, the prob¬ 
lem was that there were not enough projects 
worth funding. The majority of applica¬ 
tions for ICSSR grants had to be rejected. 
That year, the Council had approved 400 
research projects for grants but had to 
reject twice as many. 2 


The second concern was about the rele¬ 
vance of social science research. J P Naik 
fired a major salvo in 1973 by arguing that 
the ICSSR should take the lead in formu¬ 
lating a ‘national social science policy’. 
This policy would spell out the signifi¬ 
cance and relevance of different types and 
areas of research (i) for theory-building 
and methodological innovations in the 
disciplines and (ii) for solving social prob¬ 
lems. He refused to accept that the issue 
of deciding on priorities for an apex 
organisation like the ICSSR could be settled 
merely by reference to some notion of 
‘academic quality’. Individual scholars and 
institutions made their own choices in this 
matter; a national organisation like the 
ICSSR could make such a choice only as 
a set of ‘national decisions’. He agreed that 
since the ICSSR was a government-spon¬ 
sored institution, there was a genuine fear 
that those brought under its policy could 
lose their autonomy. The way to ensure 
that this did not happen was to insist that 
all decisions in this regard be made by “an 
academic authority consisting largely, if 
not exclusively, of social scientists”. Naik 
added that the ICSSR should respect dif¬ 
ferences in ideology, that it should provide 
equal funding for theoretical and applied 
research and that it should also set aside, 
as a matter of policy, some funds for non¬ 
priority areas because much new and 
innovative research tends to emerge there. 3 

Although Naik announced that a na¬ 
tional social science policy would be 
formulated by the end of 1973, the debates 
over it apparently proved more difficult to 
resolve than he had expected. After the 
experience of the emergency in 1975-77, 
little more was heard about such a policy 
until very recently when, interestingly, and 
perhaps alarmingly, Murli Manohar loshi, 
the HRD minister, has revived the idea of 
a national social science policy. 4 The 
interesting point remains, however, that 
even in his fervent plea for a national 
policy in what was perhaps the most in¬ 
terventionist period of the developmental 
state in India, J P Naik never stepped 
beyond the scrupulously drawn bound¬ 
aries of institutional self-regulation by 
social scientists themselves. 


The third major concern in the early 
years of the ICSSR was the need, 
emphasised again and again, for a direct 
and active link between research and teach¬ 
ing. The first committee, headed by 
Malcolm Adiseshiah, to review the work¬ 
ing of the ICSSR recommended in 1973 
that the ICSSR intervene in the university 
system to update and upgrade syllabi and 
courses and provide fellowships and train¬ 
ing to doctoral students and younger teach¬ 
ers. The object was to fill the dearth of 
trained social scientists. The second re¬ 
view committee headed by V M Dandekar 
urged once more that the ICSSR should 
organise workshops with college teachers 
and extend its facilities and programmes 
to them. In 1981. when the ICSSR insti¬ 
tutes had acquired their distinct identities 
in the forefront of research in several social 
science disciplines, P C Joshi warned that 
the universities were being left behind in 
problem-oriented empirical research. 5 On 
the other hand, C T Kurien argued that 
universities were better suited at maintain¬ 
ing the continuity with received know¬ 
ledge, while institutes should try to push 
to the frontiers and also develop links with 
administration, industry, trade unions, 
social movements, etc. The relation be¬ 
tween teaching and research, he was sug¬ 
gesting, should be complementary rather 
than one in which universities and insti¬ 
tutes try to do the same thing. 6 One gets 
a sense that by the early 1980s, it was 
already becoming apparent that most 
universities in India would not succeed in 
establishing any meaningful connection 
with the domains of advanced social sci¬ 
ence research in the country. 

It is widely acknowledged among social 
scientists in India that the creation of the 
ICSSR made an enormous difference. A 
Vaidyanathan, the economist, has called 
it “a particularly farsighted and bold step”. 7 
This is particularly emphasised by the 
unmistakable note of optimism in both 
major reports on social science research 
carried out before 1985. 8 ThelCSSRmade 
available research grants and fellowships 
to hundreds of university and college 
teachers and doctoral students. Over the 
years, it set up a chain of 27 research 


Table 4: Delhi as a Location of Authors Published by Four Journals and Four 
Publishers, 1996-2000 



In Sociology Journals 

In History Journals 

In Books 

Total authors 


121 (100) 

125 (100) 

269 (100) 

Foreign affiliations 


58 (47.93) 

42 (33.60) 

88 (32.71) 

Institutions in Delhi 


34 (28.10) 

49 (39.20) 

119 (44.24) 

Institutions in rest of India 

29 (23.97) 

34 (27.20) 

62 (23.05) 


Figures in brackets are percentages. 
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institutes across the country, at least some 
of which established themselves among 
the foremost institutions of social science 
research in the country, producing work 
at the highest international standards in 
several disciplines. More significantly, as 
Vaidyanathan points out, it performed a 
crucial function in promoting social sci¬ 
ence by persuading state governments to 
recognise the importance of research and 
to contribute to the infrastructure and 
funding of the institutes. On the research 
front itself, the ICSSR organised and 
published two series of surveys of research 
in each of the disciplines of Political 
Science, Sociology, Psychology, Econo¬ 
mics, Public Administration and Social 
Anthropology: these were written by lead¬ 
ing scholars in the field and were consid¬ 
ered landmark surveys. It sponsored some 
large-scale research projects of which at 
least the following were immensely influ¬ 
ential in their fields: (i) The Status of 
Women Report (by Vina Mazumdar and 
others), (ii) the Population and Social 
Change project (by AsokMitra, Asish Bose 
and others), (iii) the Rural Poverty project 
(by T N Srinivasan, Pranab Bardhan, Ashok 
Rudra and others), (iv) the Kerala Deve¬ 
lopment project (carried out by the Centre 
for Development Studies, Trivandrum) and 
(v) the Women’s Studies Programme which 
sponsored what were, at the time, uncon¬ 
ventional and risky projects such as the 
Women’s Writing in India volumes edited 
by Susie Tharu and K Lalitha. 

Critics usually date the decline of the 
ICSSR as the apex body of social science 
research to the latter half of the 1980s. One 
reason for the decline that is often cited 
is the familiar bureaucratic phenomenon 
of the expansion and entrenchment of the 
administrative apparatus at the expense of 
the activities of the organisation. There is 
no doubt that the permanent administra¬ 
tive staff of the ICSSR increased signifi¬ 
cantly through the 1980s and the expen¬ 
diture on its own administration ate up a 
large part of the grants received from the 
government. In 1996-97, for instance, the 
ICSSR received a total grant of Rs 9.69 
crore from the government of India. Of 
this, Rs 4.64 crore, i e, 47.9 per cent, went 
as grants to the ICSSR research institutes. 
Only Rs 40 lakhs, i e, just over 4 per cent, 
was given as research grants to scholars, 
while a whopping Rs 2.25 crore, i e, 23 
per cent, was spent under various heads 
on the ICSSR’s own administration. 9 

Accounting categories are, of course, 
notoriously subject to varying interpreta¬ 


tions and my presentation of the figures 
here might not be endorsed by the ICSSR 
itself. But it is not so much the physical 
expansion of the administrative apparatus 
of the ICSSR that is the target of criticism. 
Social scientists feel more troubled by 
the delays, hassles and unimaginative 
routinisation of the ICSSR’s procedures 
for awarding grants and fellowships. The 
organisation has been clearly unable in 
recent years to identify new and potentially 
significant research areas; its evaluation of 
grant applications has been slow, utterly 
conventional and has discouraged innova¬ 
tion. By the early 1990s, many scholars 
with serious and creative research projects 
were looking for other sources of funding, 
preferring not to approach the ICSSR at all. 

It is significant that the ICSSR, despite 
being a body funded entirely by the gov¬ 
ernment, has throughout maintained the 
principle that it should be run by social 
scientists themselves. T N Madan, who 
was associated with the ICSSR from the 
beginning and was for several years its 
member-secretary, is emphatic that the 
principle was preserved even during pe¬ 
riods when the government in New Delhi 
tended to meddle in the affairs of many 
autonomous institutions and even when 
the ICSSR was headed by a man like 
G Parthasarathi who was not a profes¬ 
sional social scientist. This was because, 
he says, the most prominent social scien¬ 
tists with huge reputations in their field 
were encouraged to take an active part in 
the affairs of the ICSSR. Their views on 
academic matters carried great weight with 
bureaucrats in the ministries. By the 1990s, 
however, the ICSSR tended to deal with 
the government through members of its 
own permanent staff who could not wield 
the same authority or respect. In the end, 
by the late 1990s, the situation developed 
into a serious standoff between the min¬ 
istry of human resources development and 
the ICSSR, leading in 2001 to the appoint¬ 
ment of an officer of the Indian Admi¬ 
nistrative Service as the member-secretary 
of the ICSSR. The move appears to have 


been met with a mixed response from 
social scientists in India. While most would 
still subscribe to the principle of autonomy 
and academic self-regulation, they are also 
sceptical of the ability of academics to 
manage large and complex organisations 
in an environment where political pres¬ 
sures are not only applied on academic 
institutions but often invited by academics 
themselves. Most recently, the ICSSR has 
seen the formation of a Council consisting 
largely of unknown figures whose only 
qualifications seem to be their affiliation 
to Hindu right-wing organisations. This 
led in 2001 to a public brawl between the 
chairman and members of the Council and 
the sacking of the chairman by the min¬ 
istry, the matter ending up in a court of 
law. The story of institutional decline, many 
would say, reached its nadir: things could 
not be any worse. Fortunately, sanity and 
stability appear to have returned to the 
ICSSR in recent months. Many social 
scientists seem to be hoping that an aca¬ 
demic chairman along with a bureaucrat 
member-secretary would clean up the mess, 
defend the organisation against irrespon¬ 
sible Council members, and restore a more 
sympathetic and rational relationship with 
the ministry. But it is debatable whether 
the ICSSR can ever regain the position it 
enjoyed 20 years ago. In many ways, the 
institutional context of social science re¬ 
search has changed irreversibly and the 
ICSSR has to devise a new role for itself. 

Who are the Social Scientists? 

Our study tried to estimate the number 
of social scientists in south Asia. The 
numbers turned out to be surprisingly small. 

In Sri Lanka, we were able to get fairly 
precise figures. The total number of fac¬ 
ulty members of university social science 
departments is 292. There are 72 social 
scientists in the main autonomous research 
institutes. Together, the total is 364. But 
this figure is misleading. Members of the 
junior teaching staff in Sri Lankan univer¬ 
sities (in the rank of assistant lecturers) 


Table 5: Subject Classification of EPW Special Articles, 1998-2000 



1998 

1999 

2000 

Total 

Economics 

111 

117 

114 

342 (55.70) 

Political Science 

30 

49 

29 

108(17.59) 

Sociology 

17 

18 

38 

73(11.89) 

History 

5 

5 

6 

16(2.61) 

Anthropology 

2 

4 

4 

10(1.63) 

Gender 

6 

7 

18 

31 (5.05) 

Environment 

7 

4 

7 

18(2.93) 

Demography 

5 

9 

2 

16(2.61) 

Total 

183 

213 

218 

614(100) 


Percentage in parentheses. 
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only have undergraduate degrees. After 
appointment, they are given eight years to 
get postgraduate degrees. There are very 
few university teachers in Sri Lanka with 
Ph.D. degrees in the social sciences, pro¬ 
bably no more than 30 or 35. In Bangladesh, 
the number of university teachers in the 
social sciences is about 400, with another 
300 in the research institutes. In Pakistan, 
the total number of social science faculty 
members at the 13 universities is 421. 
Adding the faculty in research institutes 
or centres attached to the universities, the 
number comes to 519. In Nepal, the total 
number of social science faculty members 
in university departments and research 
institutes is about 150. In India, there are 
423 postgraduate social science depart¬ 
ments in the universities with around 2,500 
teachers. In addition, there are around 700 
faculty members in the different social 
science research institutes. 

But clearly all university teachers are not 
active researchers. We tried to get an idea 
of the size and locations of the smaller 
group of those who did research and 
published. We carried out a quick survey 
of five leading social science journals 
published from south Asia to identify the 
institutions where the authors were lo¬ 
cated. The five journals are Contributions 
to Indian Sociology and the Sociological 
Bulletin in Sociology, the Indian Economic 
and Social History Review and Studies in 
Histoiy in History, all four published from 
Delhi, and the Economic and Political 
Weekly , the multidisciplinary social sci¬ 
ence journal published from Mumbai. 
Tables 1 and 2 show the institutional 
locations of authors published in the four 
Sociology and History journals. 

What is striking is that nearly half of the 
articles published in the two leading In¬ 
dian journals of Sociology come from 
scholars located outside south Asia-mainly 
in western institutions. Of those located 
in India, the weight of two universities in 
Delhi is twice as much as all the other 
universities in India. It is worth mention¬ 
ing that a single volume of Sociological 
Bulletin - the year 2000 - contained eight 
articles from other Indian universities; 
without this, the situation would have been 
even more skewed. The ICSSR institutes 
account for about 10 per cent of the ar¬ 
ticles, but here too only six institutes appear 
and only four more than once. 

The proportion of authors located abroad 
is smaller in History than in Sociology, but 
it is still almost one-third of the total. The 
two major universities of Delhi, plus the 
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Nehru Memorial Museum in New Delhi 
whose fellowships are largely held by 
university and college teachers from Delhi, 
together accounted for another one-third 
of all articles published in the two journals 
in the last five years. It is also significant 
that the number of multi-authored articles 
is very low, which probably reflects the 
relative rarity of collaborative research in 
both Sociology and History. 

Virtually the same pattern is repeated in 
our survey of books published by four 
leading social science publishers in south 
Asia, namely, Oxford University Press 
(India), Sage, Manohar and Orient 
Longman. The figures are shown in Table 3. 

Of the 46 volumes from other Indian 
universities, as many as 25 were published 
by a single publisher, Manohar. The share 
of foreign institutions is once again around 
one-third, and the weight of the two major 
universities of Delhi is still impressive. 
The ICSSR institutes account for more 
than 13 per cent of books, but there again 
only three institutes have three or more 
books each: the Institute of Economic 
Growth, Delhi (7), the Centre for Studies 
in Social Sciences, Calcutta (6) and the 
Institute of Economic and Social Change, 
Bangalore (3). The number of edited and 
multi-authored volumes is significant, 
which probably means that there is a far 
greater level of collaboration in research 
output published as books than that pub¬ 
lished as articles. 

The weight of Delhi in the Indian aca¬ 
demic scene is brought out even more 
starkly if we pool together all of the in¬ 
stitutions located in the Indian capital and 
compare their output against the rest of 
India. The figures are shown in Table 4. 

It could be argued, of course, that all four 
journals are published from Delhi and all 
four publishers have their principal edito¬ 
rial offices in Delhi. This could be the 
reason, first, for the strong international 


connections with scholars working on south 
Asia in foreign institutions, and second, 
for the predominance of authors based in 
Delhi. These biases, we might think, would 
be eliminated when we consider the Eco¬ 
nomic and Political Weekly of Mumbai, 
a unique institution in the world of social 
science - a weekly journal that combines 
the functions of a critical news magazine 
and forum of economic and political debate 
with that of the most widely read multi¬ 
disciplinary journal of academic social 
science published from south Asia. 

We did a similar analysis of the papers 
published in the ‘Special Articles’ section 
of EPW in the three-year period from 1998 
to 2000. These are the equivalent of re¬ 
search articles in professional social sci¬ 
ence journals. Table 5 shows that more 
than half the articles are in Economics. 

In Table 6, we give a breakdown of the 
regions where the authors of these articles 
were located. 

Almost 20 per cent of the articles were 
from outside south Asia, although the share 
of articles from Bangladesh, Nepal, Paki¬ 
stan and Sri Lanka was very small. Within 
India, it is clear that north India has the 
largest share, followed by western India. 
The western Indian share is interesting, 
partly because it reflects the fact that the 
journal is based in Mumbai and is presum¬ 
ably more accessible to scholars from the 
region, but also because it indicates the 
strength of Economics as a discipline in 
western India compared to the other social 
sciences. The share of eastern India, we 
find, declined sharply between 1998 and 
2000: it is hard to tell if this is a trend. 
The distributions become clearer when we 
consider the actual institutional locations 
of the authors. Institutional locations are 
not indicated in the EPW: we were able 
to track these from the records maintained 
at the EPW offices in Mumbai. 

The share of Indian universities in EPW 


Table 6: Regionwise Classification of Authors of EPWSpecial Articles, 1998-2000 



1998 

1999 

2000 

Total 

North India 

46 

65 

59 

170 (27.69) 

West India 

29 

51 

51 

131 (21.34) 

South India 

25 

26 

33 

84(13.68) 

East India 

26 

15 

12 

53(8.63) 

North-east India 

0 

3 

2 

5(0.81) 

Bangladesh 

1 

0 

0 

1 (0.16) 

Sri Lanka 

2 

0 

2 

4(0.65) 

Pakistan 

1 

1 

0 

2 (0.33) 

Nepal 

1 

2 

1 

4(0.65) 

US 

22 

12 

19 

53 (8.63) 

UK 

12 

5 

12 

29 (4.72) 

Rest of World 

14 

12 

12 

38(6.19) 

Location not available 

4 

21 

15 

40 (6.51) 

Total 

183 

213 

218 

614(100) 


Percentage in parentheses. 
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articles is a little above 20 per cent, the 
same as the share of foreign-based authors. 
The share of Indian institutes is more than 
55 per cent, which clearly indicates that 
in a social science journal in which the 
majority of articles are in Economics, the 
institutes predominate over the universi¬ 
ties. Among the universities, Jawaharlal 
Nehru University and the University of 
Delhi are, as expected, major contributors, 
but once again, partly because EPW is a 
Mumbai journal and partly because it 
publishes more articles in Economics, the 
University of Mumbai is the single most 
important university among the contribut¬ 
ing institutions. Among institutes, the share 
of the ICSSR institutes is an impressive 
16.52 per cent. Ofthe75 articles published 
coming from the ICSSR institutes, the 
largest number of contributions came from 
the Institute of Economic Growth, Delhi 
(14), the Centre for Studies in Social Sciences, 
Calcutta (11), the Centre for Development 
Studies, Trivandrum (11), the Centre for 
Economic and Social Studies, Hyderabad 
(11) and the Centre for the Study of 
Developing Societies, Delhi (8). The single 
largest contribution from an institute came 
from the Indira Gandhi Institute of Deve¬ 
lopment Research. Mumbai (23). 

We should add, however, that the EPW 
is not, strictly speaking, a refereed journal. 
Given that a large proportion of the articles 
published in the journal is in Economics, 
it should be noted that most of these are 
on subjects dealing with empirical find¬ 
ings on the Indian economy and issues of 
economic policy. The EPW does not re¬ 
flect research on theoretical economics, 
for instance, in which field the few re¬ 
searchers in Indian universities and insti¬ 
tutes publish in international journals. A 
recent exchange between Bhanoji Rao and 
Deena Khatkhate on the pages of EPW has 
revealed that between 1990 and 1999 there 
were only six articles from India among 
2,756 articles published in eight leading 
international Economics journals. But there 
were 158 articles by Indians located 
abroad. 10 The striking contrast is that in 
the period 1950-70, atleast 60 Indian econo¬ 
mists published more than 130 articles in 
leading international journals. The list 
consists of famous names from the Delhi 
School of Economics, Presidency College, 
Calcutta, the Reserve Bank of India, the 
University of Bombay and the Gokhale 
Institute, Poona. 11 The figures confirm 
the flight of Indian economists to foreign 
locations, but they also highlight the failure 
of Indian institutions to continue to attract 


and sustain Indian economists trained 
abroad. Interestingly, the concentration of 
theoretically sophisticated economists in 
Delhi, Calcutta and Mumbai was pro¬ 
nounced even in the 1950s and 1960s. 

Today, there is little doubt that the small 
number of social scientists who are pub¬ 
lished in the major Indian journals and by 
major Indian publishers is concentrated in 
no more than three or four universities and 
about 10 or so research institutes in the 
country. Of these again, there is a major 
regional concentration in Delhi. This find¬ 
ing raises several troubling questions that 
need to be addressed. 

Funding 

There is an interesting but little noticed 
study sponsored by the ICSSR in 1974-78 
that gives a picture of the funding of social 
science research in India in the early 
1970s. 12 Carried out by J L Azad, Suresh 
Kulkarni and S V Khandewale, the study 
covered 181 research institutions of all 
kinds - 19 in the east, 66 in the north, 53 
in the south and 43 in the west. Until the 
mid-1960s, social science research insti¬ 
tutes were mainly set up by private 
organisations, although they often received 
grants and projects from governments. Most 
of these institutes were very small in size: 
more than half of them had less than 10 
faculty members and less than 10 support¬ 
ing staff. Only 21 of the 181 institutes had 
a total staff strength of more than 50. It 
was also not true that government organi¬ 
sations were larger; private and govern¬ 
ment institutes were evenly distributed by 
size. In terms of research facilities, only 
two institutes in the entire country had 
libraries with more than 1,00,000 books 
and only 21 others had more than 25,000 


books. However, from the late 1960s, there 
was clearly greater purchase of books 
because of a greater availability of funds. 
Again, nearly 60 per cent of the institutes 
had no programmes or activities for train¬ 
ing younger social scientists. 

As for funding, the single major source 
of funding in 1973-78 for institutes in the 
east, north and west of the country was the 
central government. In the south, however, 
it was the state governments. In the west, 
student fees constituted the second largest 
source of funding. Institutes in the south 
were the best funded and had the largest 
research staff and libraries. Institutes in the 
east had the least funds. The average per 
institute expenditure in 1977-78 in the 
country was Rs 1.37 million. This average 
was the highest in the west (Rs 1.84 million ) 
and the lowest in the east (Rs 0.81 million). 

Curiously, although institutes in the east 
were the least funded and had the least 
research facilities, they published more 
books and journal articles per researcher. 
The number of programmes per institute 
was also the highest in the east, even though 
the average size there was the smallest. 
Output in terms of published project re¬ 
ports was also the highest in the east. 
Performance per researcher was the high¬ 
est on all counts in the institutes of the 
eastern region. One surprising conclusion 
of this study, therefore, was that research 
output did not necessarily improve with 
increased funding. Clearly, other condi¬ 
tions are necessary for research funds to 
have desired results. 

The study also estimated that the total 
expenditure in 1977-78 from all sources 
of funding taken together on social science 
research in the country was Rs 21.83 crore. 
Compared to the size of the total govern¬ 
ment expenditure, this was about 0.09 per 


Table 7: Institutional Locations of Authors of EPWSpecial Articles, 1998-2000 



Number 

Per Cent 

Total articles with institutional affiliation 

454 

100 

US and Canada 

39 

8.59 

Europe 

35 

7.71 

Other countries outside India 

28 

6.17 

ICSSR Institutes 

75 

16.52 

Indian Institutes of Management (all campuses) 

20 

4.41 

IGIDR, Mumbai 

23 

5.07 

National Institute of Public Finance and Policy, New Delhi 

8 

1.76 

National Council of Applied Economic Research, Delhi 

10 

2.20 

Reserve Bank of India, Mumbai 

8 

1.76 

All other institutes 

109 

24.01 

University of Delhi 

14 

3.08 

Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 

23 

5.07 

University of Mumbai 

26 

5.73 

Universities in south India 

9 

1.98 

Universities in east India 

9 

1.98 

Other universities in west India 

6 

1.32 

Other universities in north India 

7 

1.54 

Universities in north-east India 

5 

1.10 
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cent. The total expenditure of the ICSSR 
in 1977-78 was Rs 1.79 crore. This was 
only about 8 per cent of the total social 
science expenditure in the country. Since 
the study found that except in the west, 
the largest source of funding for social 
science came from the central and state 
governments, it is clear that the ICSSR 
accounted for only a small part of the total 
government expenditure on social science. 
This appears to be true even today. Apart 
from the UGC expenditures on the centres 
of advanced study and special assistance 
programmes, the greatest part of govern¬ 
ment support comes through the various 
economic ministries and the Planning 
Commission, the Reserve Bank of India 
and other nationalised banks, and the 
Anthropological and the Archaeological 
Surveys of India. 

As far as the ICSSR is concerned, its 
total expenditure in 1997-98 was Rs 12.87 
crore. Using a GDP deflator and calculating 
at 1993-94 base, this means that between 
1977-78 and 1997-98, the ICSSR expenditure 
increased in real terms by 30.07 per cent. 
By 2000-01, when the revised scales of pay 
were introduced in the research institutes, 
the expenditure had gone up further. 

Much of the financial crisis in the Indian 
research institutes in the late 1990s was 
caused by the freeze in grants from the 
ICSSR. In 2001, most of the allocations 
were restored for the major institutes. As 
a proportion of the central government 
budget on higher education, the ICSSR 
grant is extremely small. However, the 
budgetary problems of the state govern¬ 
ments are in many cases far more severe. 
With increased allocations from the ICSSR, 
several institutes are now running into 
problems in getting the equivalent grant 
from their respective state governments. 

It was not possible for us to make an 
estimate of the relative proportions of 
government and non-government grants in 
all social science institutions in India. Our 
study of a few selected institutes show that 
there are varying proportions in which the 
different types of funding are combined. 
What is undoubtedly true is that for most 
social science research institutes in India, 
the proportion of non-state funding is on 
the increase. A significant part of this non¬ 
state funding is from international agen¬ 
cies but not necessarily for carrying out 
academic projects. The pervasive feature 
today of social science research in all 
countries of south Asia, including India, 
is the proliferation of consultancy projects 
sponsored by development agencies. This 


was perhaps the most controversial issue 
we faced in the course of our study. 

Dilemma of Sponsored 
Research 

Across the region, in all countries, we 
heard from social scientists that while it 
was becoming impossible to do research 
without projects sponsored by international 
funding agencies, these projects rarely 
produced results of any serious academic 
significance. In Nepal, Bangladesh and 
Pakistan, it was said that there was virtu¬ 
ally no social science research, whether 
carried out by university faculty or by those 
outside academic institutions, that was not 
sponsored by such agencies. In India too, 
the number of organisations outside the 
formal academic sector carrying out spon¬ 
sored social science research has grown 
rapidly in the last decade or so and even 
university departments and ICSSR-funded 
research institutes have taken them up. 

From the point of view of the established 
practices of academic research, the main 
complaints about sponsored research are 
the following: (1) The objectives, rationale 
and methods of the research project are set 
not by the researchers but by the sponsor¬ 
ing agency. (2) The sources and quality of 
data are often not revealed and the results 
of the study are frequently never pub¬ 
lished. (3) Since the report is not subjected 
to a public scrutiny in the scholarly world, 
even shoddy research is allowed to pass. 

(4) The sponsors are not primarily inter¬ 
ested in a study that would stand the test 
of rigorous scholarship; hence, they are 
happy with slipshod work as long as it is 
completed within the prescribed deadline. 

(5) Consequently, the results of sponsored 
research do not contribute to the stock of 
knowledge in the respective social science 
disciplines. In institutional terms, there are 
many negative features of sponsored re¬ 
search. It means that those who do such 
research have access to greater funds, better 
facilities, more equipment and research 
assistance, opportunities for travel, etc. 
They often enjoy greater clout in their organi¬ 
sations because they are seen to bring in the 
money. On the other hand, such research¬ 
ers often suffer at the time of academic 
evaluations because they do not have the 
same number of academic publications in 
scientific journals as those who have spent 
all their time in purely academic research. 
There is also the vexed question, not sat¬ 
isfactorily resolved in any institution, of 
how the income from sponsored projects 


should be divided between the researchers 
and the institution. We heard many reports 
of unseemly quarrels in research institu¬ 
tions and university departments over the 
business of sponsored research. 

Of course, there are positive things that 
have also been said about this kind of 
research. They are often more closely tied 
to urgent policy issues or social move¬ 
ments. Since there is less baggage of tra¬ 
ditional disciplinary rigour, researchers can 
afford to be more adventurous and inno¬ 
vative in their methods. Their vision may 
be less clouded by the abstract concepts 
of academic social science theory; they 
may listen more carefully and sympathetic¬ 
ally to the concrete knowledges actually 
accumulated by ordinary people in the 
course of their experiences and struggles. 
Sponsored research can often force the 
researcher to defend his or her methods 
before non-academic interlocutors such as 
activists or bureaucrats. A more radical 
version of this argument in favour of 
sponsored research would go so far as to 
say that a country like India cannot afford 
the luxury of pure academic social science 
research. Researchers here must be able to 
demonstrate that their studies are of some 
direct use for those whose business it is 
to do things in society - for producers, 
managers, administrators, labourers, citi¬ 
zens, etc. Research that fails this test cannot 
legitimately claim any funding, whether 
state or non-state. 

This, of course, immediately raises the 
issue of the division of intellectual labour. 
This apparently radical-sounding position 
on the social accountability of the social 
scientist, if adopted, would actually lead 
to a situation where fundamental theoreti¬ 
cal research would be confined to the first 
world universities and third worldresearch- 
ers would be sent out to the field only to 
do empirical policy-oriented research. In 
fact, this is actually the situation today in 
most third world countries. Even in the 
former socialist countries (including 
China), there appeal's to be no social science 
research today that has any original theo¬ 
retical content; the younger and brighter 
social scientists there are desperately try¬ 
ing to catch up with the currently fashion¬ 
able trends in the first world. India is one 
of the very few exceptions where there 
exists an institutional network and a pool 
of trained social scientists capable of fully 
participating in the international field of 
social science discourse and contributing, 
albeit in varying degrees, to the theoretical 
debates in the different social science 
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disciplines. These are institutional and 
intellectual assets that have been built over 
several generations and at some social 
cost. It would be foolish and irresponsible 
to throw them away. An instructive con¬ 
trast to India in this regard are the south¬ 
east Asian countries and South Korea 
where, in spite of much greater economic 
resources, near universal literacy and much 
better endowed universities, the field of 
social science research and social thought 
generally is utterly unoriginal, unexciting 
and incapable of contributing in any way 
to knowledge in the disciplines. 

Perhaps the sensible answer to the di¬ 
lemma posed by sponsored research is to 
say that social scientists need to be choosy 
about the projects they accept. Obviously, 
this depends on what choices they feel are 
acceptable to them. Many research insti¬ 
tutions in south Asian countries cannot 
survive without sponsored projects; they 
say they are in no position to lay down 
terms in their dealings with international 
sponsors. On the other hand, there are 
examples in India where institutions ap¬ 
pear to have managed to successfully work 
out a mix of state and non-state funding 
in order to supplement the basic govern¬ 
ment grant with additional resources for 
research assistance, fieldwork, library, 
equipment, etc. In Pakistan, the Sustain¬ 
able Development Policy Institute (SDPI) 
which is entirely supported by interna¬ 
tional agencies, has actually managed to 
attract better qualified researchers and carry 
out more research published in interna¬ 
tional scholarly journals than any univer¬ 
sity in the country. The argument, there¬ 
fore, cannot be that state funding is accept¬ 
able and non-state funding is not. The 
academic value of the research and the 
autonomy of the researcher have to be 
fought for and defended in both cases. The 
strategy of defence, however, needs to be 
different. In some ways, given the fact that 
non-state international funding on a large 
scale is a relatively new phenomenon in 
south Asia, these strategies have still not 
been fully worked out. 

Training of Social Scientists 

One persistent complaint we heard in the 
entire region is about the sad state of PhD 
training in the social sciences. There has 
been no effort in the last decade or so to 
start new PhD programmes; old and suc¬ 
cessful PhD progammes have been al¬ 
lowed to decline. The immediate symptom 
of this is the universal lack in south Asian 


universities of bright and serious students 
willing to do a PhD, even in disciplines 
such as Economics. The best students 
interested in an academic career invariably 
leave for western universities. Those who 
stay are attracted by other careers. More 
problematically, unlike 20 or 30 years ago, 
those who get PhD degrees abroad do not 
want to come back. The reason for this is, 
first, the shrinking of employment in the 
higher education sector, and second, the 
intellectually deadening atmosphere in 
most universities and even research insti¬ 
tutions in south Asia. It is clear from our 
own study that except for about a dozen 
universities and institutes in India, and the 
solitary exceptional institute in Pakistan or 
Sri Lanka, there is today neither the atmo¬ 
sphere for nor the encouragement to social 
science research in south Asian univer¬ 
sities that might induce an enthusiastic and 
serious researcher to opt for a career in 
them. Indeed, the overwhelming attitude 
of university authorities, including the 
Universities Grants Commission in India, 
seems to be to ensure, by rigid bureaucratic 
rules, that university teachers fulfil only 
their first obligation - that of taking classes 
and examining answer scripts. Everything 
else, including research, is superfluous if 
it takes away teaching time. 

There is little doubt that the link between 
teaching and research in the social sci¬ 
ences has been, in the main, severed in the 
last decade or more. The assumption now 
seems to be that the universities will teach 
and the institutes will do research. This 
division of labour could, in principle, work 
for undergraduate and even masters-level 
education. But even in a perfect world, it 
would fail to sustain a proper system of 
PhD training which can only be imparted 
by teachers who themselves do research. 
This problem has been resolved to a large 
extent in the field of science and techno¬ 
logy in India where the principal research 
institutes have the status of ‘deemed 
universities’ and have developed large, 
well-funded and often intensely competi¬ 
tive PhD programmes. This is not yet true 
for the social sciences, with the exception 
of three or four institutions, mostly in 
economics, and even with them, their PhD 
programmes at the present time are not 
seen to be very attractive. 

Before the 1970s, even in India, a large 
number of the best teachers and research¬ 
ers in the social sciences were trained 
abroad. This was true in the other countries 
of south Asia even after the 1970s. One 
often hears the complaint that the huge 


expansion of PhD training in the 1970s and 
1980s and the encouragement given to 
college and university teachers to do re¬ 
search led to great deal of misuse and 
wastage of resources. The bulk of the PhDs 
was not original research at all but mech¬ 
anical exercises designed solely to obtain 
a higher degree that would entitle the 
teacher to a promotion. Facilities for leave, 
travel, fellowships, etc, given to teachers 
to do research were grossly misused. Once 
again, the charge is that the principle of 
self-regulation of academic institutions by 
academics themselves cannot work if 
academics are unwilling or unable to strictly 
enforce their own rules of accountability. 
If they cannot do it, the critic will say, the 
state authorities who fund these institu¬ 
tions must have the right to enforce ac¬ 
countability, even if it means a certain 
rigidity and unimaginativeness. 

To Whom Are Social Scientists 
Accountable? 

This was probably the most difficult 
question we faced in our study. If social 
scientists, whether in universities or insti¬ 
tutes, are given salaries, facilities and funds 
to do research, who is to judge if they have 
performed satisfactorily? The purist will 
say: “By social scientists themselves. Let 
their work be judged by their peers.” This 
principle was by and large accepted by 
state authorities in India until the 1980s. 
By then, the state-supported higher edu¬ 
cation system had expanded hugely com¬ 
pared to what it was in the 1950s. It was 
being said that the financial commitment 
to colleges and universities was proving 
to be a great burden on government bud¬ 
gets. More significantly, there were 
numerous complaints that academics them¬ 
selves had failed miserably in imposing 
any norms of accountability on themselves. 
While teachers were supposed to adminis¬ 
ter their own institutions, they also adopted 
trade union methods to bargain with the 
government. Teacher-administrators were 
seldom able to resist such pressures. Pro¬ 
motions became routinised into a univer¬ 
sal claim, with no real assessment of quality. 
Standards of performance were scaled 
down to the lowest common level. There 
was little incentive to excel, except as a 
means to moving out of the system - into 
a non-academic career or going abroad. 

It is true that these negative develop¬ 
ments occurred alongside the important, 
and entirely legitimate, process of opening 
up access to higher education for wider 
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sections of society. But it is irresponsible 
to maintain, as many do. that the negative 
features are a necessary consequence of 
the democratisation of higher education. 
Democratisation was a historic demand 
produced by the very political conditions 
that brought about the end of colonialism 
and created the structures of democratic 
rule. The demand had to be met. The task 
before the decision-makers was to devise 
suitable instruments and practices that 
would ensure that as the scale of higher 
education increased, standards were 
also maintained and excellence rewarded. 
They failed to perform this task. My own 
impression is that it was in the 1970s and 
1980s that the real damage was done. This 
was a time when several persons with 
considerable academic reputations held 
influential positions in government, and 
made decisions on higher education gen¬ 
erally and social science research in par¬ 
ticular. Whether conscious or not, their 
strategy seems to have been to create a 
protective wall around a few selected 
institutions of merit while allowing the 
expanding periphery to sink into the morass 
of localism, jobbery and mindless medi¬ 
ocrity. Then, in the 1990s, when those 
protective walls were threatened, perhaps 
most dramatically around the Mandal 
agitations, there were no instruments left 
to promote merit and excellence. 

The situation in the other south Asian 
countries is similar, if only more acute. 
There is often a complaint about the 
politicisation of universities and research 
institutions. Interestingly, we heard very 
little serious complaint of government 
interference in the contents of research 
anywhere in the region, whether about the 
topics of research or their methods or the 
publication of the results. Apparently, 
governments in south Asia are not seri¬ 
ously concerned about the intellectual or 
ideological aspects of social science re¬ 
search. All the complaints were about 
institutional matters - appointments, 
finances, administrative control, day-to- 
day management, etc. A closer look also 
confirms that politicisation was not some¬ 
thing simply imposed on universities and 
institutes from outside by government 
officials or political parties. Teachers, and 
often students, played an active role in 
inviting political intervention. At such 
moments, the value of professional au¬ 
tonomy was clearly sacrificed in favour of 
some immediate expected benefits. 

On the whole, it seems to be clear that 
academics in south Asia have not done a 


very good job in fulfilling the responsi¬ 
bilities that go with professional autonomy 
and self-management. In India, they have 
certainly done a far better job at bargaining 
with the government on pay and allow¬ 
ances than in devising instruments of 
professional self-regulation. In fact, it is 
hard to think of any serious effort in Indian 
universities and research institutes to 
develop a professional code for teachers 
and researchers. As a result, the field has 
been left vacant for bureaucratic regula¬ 
tion by bodies such as the UGC. The 
response from teachers too increasingly 
sounds like employees reacting to orders 
from the management. The principle of 
academic self-regulation appears to have 
been abandoned by all sides. 

I think - and our study strongly confirms 
this - that privatisation cannot be an answer 
to the problems that social science re¬ 
search faces in south Asia today. The 
type of research that private sponsors, con¬ 
sisting mostly of international develop¬ 
ment agencies, need from developing 
countries has no intellectual content. These 
sponsors have no interest in funding in¬ 
stitutions that can only promise to produce 
new knowledge and a new generation of 
trained social scientists in 10 or 20 years. 
As we have seen, only public funding can 
create and sustain such institutions, even 
if the qualification is added that the state 
will support only the basic establishment 
and developmental costs - everything else 
must be financed from other sources. But 
to make a strong and publicly persuasive 
case for this, social scientists must do a 
much better job at explaining and defend¬ 
ing their work in the public arena. More¬ 
over, if they are not to submit to bureau¬ 
cratic monitoring by government agen¬ 
cies, they must quickly develop their own 
professional norms of accountability. 
Unfortunately, the various professional 
associations such as the Indian Economic 
Association, the Indian History Congress, 
the Indian Sociological Congress, the 
Indian Political Science Association, etc, 
have never considered themselves as pro¬ 
fessional regulatory bodies in the same 
way that the Indian Medical Council, for 
instance, thinks of itself. It is doubtful that 
they can take the lead in developing such 
professional norms of accountability. 

We found that social scientists in Paki¬ 
stan, Sri Lanka and Bangladesh were far 
more pessimistic about the state of social 
science research in their countries than 
their colleagues in India. In Nepal, where 
social science research is relatively new, 


the chief concern is with the intellectual 
and ethical problems of sponsored research, 
which is virtually the only kind of research 
that is carried out. But this is no reason 
for Indian social scientists to congratulate 
themselves. I believe that with the new 
constraints on state funding, the opening 
up of other sources of sponsorship and the 
demand for accountability, the institutional 
ground rules of social science research are 
being changed in India. As I have mentioned 
before, social scientists themselves played 
a major role in formulating those ground 
rules in the 1950s and 1960s. They will 
have to do it again now. The times have 
changed, the circumstances have changed. 
If the intellectual and institutional 
autonomy of social science research is to 
be defended, it cannot be done by pretend¬ 
ing that the old days are still here. 
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